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MESSAGES 

BY STARK YOUNG 



Mk. Byng has a congregation near Buffalo. If you talk 
with him you will find that he is a Progressive Minister — 
whatever that may mean; it implies, perhaps, a bold indiffer- 
ence to such questions as Adam's being really the first man 
and a firm insistence on the necessity of sermons. Mr. Byng 
feels very radical about many things — Brieux's not shocking 
him, for example ; and Mr. Byng tells you about this as some 
of his brothers say " damn " to show to the world of laymen 
their emancipation. And Mr. Byng is not so much a fool 
as he is an entertainer, an entertainer with a self-confi- 
dent patter and the gift of teasing platitudes into the radical 
and reducing the radical to platitude. Wide horizon is his 
vanity; and he might have gone further but for the fact that 
in his mild circles almost any idea would be radical. He in- 
herits from the older ministry many of their vices and some 
of their worst virtues. And he is never more himself than 
when, with a mild arrogance, capped and loaded with a text, 
and after a very pointed prayer that is a sort of leading 
article in the day's service, he insists on people's being 
improved. 

There are two societies among the sisters of his parish. 
One of them, the Dorcas Society, only sews and knits and 
talks and gives church suppers. For Mr. Byng this society 
is beyond the pale of his ethical pressure. He lets the mem- 
bers go their ways, and he and his wife — who, it seems, was 
on the kaleidoscopic verge of an art career but for her mar- 
riage — smile at them with witty superiority, very much, I 
am afraid, as Mr. Byng's (to use his own phrase) " superficial 
people with the leisure class culture " would smile at him. 

But in the Ladies Tuesday Club he thinks there is room 
for development, an opportunity for something to be done. 
If you talk with him about it, he will give you the impression 
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that it is all a matter of tact with people; that he has simply 
forced them to see that they have been reading Browning and 
Tennyson, Shakespeare or Rostand and Maeterlinck and 
recent fiction as mere literature. He insists that they take up 
Brieux, Stanley Houghton's Hindle Wakes, Galsworthy's 
Strife, Justice, The Mob, and in general, say, plays like 
Kindling. Mr. Byng longs to make it clear to his follow- 
ers that his grouping of Tennyson and Rostand and recent 
fiction may be well enough as mere literature. But these 
people must, he insists, get down into books with a message. 

To begin with, " mere literature " is a dangerous phrase; 
it means nothing and can therefore mean anything. Our Pro- 
gressive Minister means by it, perhaps, that mere literature 
is just reading, disconnected from life and life's problems, 
problems very dear to him. But so far as it is anything at 
all, literature is an expression of living in its own terms. 
There can be no such thing as mere literature, any more than 
there can be mere paint in painting, though there may easily 
be such a thing as trying to read literature without regard 
to its content. Mr. Byng might as well speak of mere re- 
ligion. That would be an impossible idea; for Mr. Byng, 
outrageously unthinkable. Once a parishioner spoke of hav- 
ing enjoyed a sermon of his. " Enjoyed? " Mr. Byng re- 
plied, looking astonished under the knot of his heavily 
responsible eyebrows, " enjoyed! " He hoped never to hear 
that word again ; his aim was to appeal to the mind and the 
spirit; implying that for him enjoyment made no part of 
such a process. 

The attraction of the definite cause in a work of art is 
obvious. A message, a cause, as the reason d'Hre of a piece 
of art, is easy. Most men are cowards in the face of life, 
which is a perilous flight; and gentle frauds in familiar moral- 
ity, which is a sort of roost. The lazy way out is the moral, 
the message, the cause, the purpose, as an explanation of the 
appeal and response that involves no little of our mystery. 
It is the resort of the simplest souls ; even the young lady who 
thinks Billie Burke a great actress tells me that The Calling 
of Dan Matthews may be all I say it is, trite, foolish, empty, 
and " yet after all it has a message." She says the words 
with a kind of cult security, a pat finality, folding her mental 
hands across the bosom of her soul. Pollyanna, I say to her, 
is worse than poor stuff, flat, absurd; and yet, she says, it has 
a message. She need make no defense. I should be willing to 
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let her have her Polly anna on the ground that she enjoys it, 
enjoys weeping with it, romancing, smiling, fooling and 
mooning with it; but I refuse to allow her to put up the 
message as an excuse. And meanwhile the Young Men's 
Christian Association Travelling Secretary, a waterish 
young man with a serious long nose and no forehead, shows 
his list of books, not so literary perhaps, he says, but books 
with a purpose. 

But all writing, all art, since the beginning of time, has a 
cause in view. It may not be to teach us to be glad, or to 
prove that the first love is the best, or that good girls have 
their reward in marrying wealthy heirs and reforming young 
noblemen ; or, more seriously, to bring to our minds the neces- 
sity of sweatshop legislation, or the ravage of venereal 
diseases, or the equal rights of women and the single standard 
for men. But the cause may be the revelation of life, sincer- 
ity in recording men's actions, their moods, growth and de- 
generation. The great books carry their moral, since that is 
a part of the all-round material in hand, and a lesson may 
attach itself to a great play, as the benefits of fresh air may 
be learned from the nightingale's voice, or as the necessity 
of precaution may be learned from a conflagration. The 
cause of the greatest literature is a cause that is all-possessing. 
It is too large not to be in its best phases far removed from 
any one socially reforming purpose; its message and its peo- 
ple and circumstance are all one, the cause of the race and 
our relation to our universal life and affairs. Under this 
and in this the special message, the bare mission, takes its 
place just as Brieux with his syphilis theme takes his place 
under God or God's biology. 

These explaining people are the friends of the ideal that 
do it such harm. They are like the mediocre friends of great 
men that go about reducing them to mediocrities. They are 
the people who make puritanical dolts of lovely saints, and 
turn the joys of natural kindness into drab obligations. 
They make goodness noisome with second-rate morality, as 
camomile is made now to suggest a disordered liver, or the 
dainty horehound in the garden to warn us against croup, 
They feel an enthusiasm that they are restless to explain and 
justify to others; and since their judgments and their social 
reasoning are along the simple lines of moral axioms and 
utility, they make the justification of their enthusiasm axio- 
matic and platitudinous. It is this sort of pedestrian explana- 
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tion of beauty and apology for delight that drives many to a 
rash denial of all morality in art and to wild evictions and to 
cries about art's sake. They could with more coolness make a 
better reply than that. It may easily be true that out of the 
beauty and delight and profundity of art, there emerges a 
synthesis that is moral; but this is only a heightened form of 
our delight, and more finally beautiful. It can take care of 
itself and does not need moral apology and minor dogma at- 
tached to it. Its excuse lies in its complete expressiveness. 
To look merely for a cause, a message that will justify our 
response to art, is to discount the directions into which the life 
in us springs. For if our lives are led under the divinity in us, 
the oneness of the Universal Divinity demands the constant 
flowing out of ourselves into many channels. 

Why then should the Tuesday Club members under the 
Progressive Minister in the Buffalo suburb allow themselves 
to be taken in hand? Their leader is industriously without 
light. He gave up his wings as well as his cassock; he pro- 
gressed from wings to a portentously solemn feather duster. 
This study for the message is only a provincialism in the world 
of the spirit. And yet such people as Mr. Byng are able to 
spread widely such an attitude into communities and schools. 
Students emerge with justifications of the Laocoon group, 
Othello, Comus, which are good because they teach that 
pride brings a fall, jealousy is a sin, virtue to be followed. 
They should be asked what is the good of a golden sunset, or 
whether we fall in love to increase posterity, or swim best 
when we remember muscular development. This teaching 
has no conception of the magnificent revamping that art 
gives to the truistic. And it lessens the difference between 
the great and small; it is capable of justifying on the same 
ground Virgil and Longfellow; and if its tenets were pushed 
to the bottom, the Catechism, the Psalm of IAfe and the 
Y. M. C. A. reports would be as good for study as Tintern 
Abbey or the Song of Songs. This attitude opens a way for 
the natural grudge^ felt by limited persons toward beings 
more spaciously gifted than themselves, more apt at response 
to the world of life. It helps to put the volitional, the ob- 
viously moral, and the minor beauties of martyrdom, utility, 
and negation in the place of intellect, delight, beauty, and 
power. It would reduce to domestic and pew usage and 
social serviceability the very light of the skies. 

Why should the Tuesday Club suffer Stanley Houghton 
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to be put upon them if they prefer Rostand? Stanley 
Houghton has promise, but his plays are young in their 
art, automatic, hard, meagre. Or why should they, unless 
they choose, leave The Sunken Bell or In A Balcony for Jus- 
tice or the plays of Mr. George Middleton? Justice as pro- 
duced by Mr. Payne was so moving as to make the discussion 
of it as prison reform propaganda a sacrilege against human 
living. And any straightforward instinct might ask, Why 
read Mr. Middleton's plays at all? They are bourgeois, cant- 
ing, flat, and always, inevitably it seems, without infectious 
vitality, robustness, verve, penetration. They never proceed 
from within out, they are full of platitudinous ambition to dis- 
cuss life ; they are too exhaustible ; too little about too much. 
Since nothing in them is recreated through the imagination, 
transmuted into life, there remain only the thoughts, the mes- 
sage. But one would have to be free of all the middle-class 
editorials of the last twenty years in order to find there 
thoughts that are as such interesting or fresh. Or why should 
the Tuesday Club be nudged through Kindling? The intro- 
duction, it is true, tells them that " Kindling is admirable as 
a work of art; but it is even more important as a social docu- 
ment. The play reminds us with a pang that each of us is 
at least a tacit partner in a social organization that is guilty 
of infanticide upon an enormous scale." But — even if we 
pass over the remark that a play may be more important as 
a social document than as art, as if art had ultimately any 
other importance — all this is merely oblique rubbish. Kind- 
ling has no problem, it has only a situation. It is essentially 
the work of a man of real humanity but no culture, a serious 
and promising suburbanite. But the play has moments of 
real excitement, beauty, insight, tenderness; all reasons for 
seeing it, though not for being sent to it on account of a 
cause. But after all the Tuesday Club members go to the 
play to be stirred with life, and they have a right not to be 
hectored out of their Maeterlinck and Thackeray if Maeter- 
linck and Thackeray delight them. Their Progressive Min- 
ister is no friend to the prosperity of art when he would use 
it as a social sermon. And after all they should suspect that 
it is largely a case of ego; which in a revivalist would have 
been ecstatic, hortatory, violent, but in Mr. Byng is only 
insistent, reforming, and unconsciously supercilious. His 
great asset is his memory; he remembers all his own shallow 
but moral reactions but cannot remember how many times he 
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has told the same thing to the same person. This brings 
about in him a repetition that passes for moral earnestness, 
though it is only persistent ego and monotony of mind. 

And many of Mr. Byng's favorite recommendations 
among books and plays may get flat, unexpectedly without 
stimulation, exactly as he himself might be stale and flat 
by the side of some man with intelligence, a warm heart and 
a steady gift for his own share of life. Good art may indeed 
have a moral; but the moral can be really got out of the art 
only by experiencing in terms of it, never by moralizing about 
it. And Mr. Byng will never understand how much easier 
it is to be moral about a thing than to enter into it; or how in 
art the search for a cause, the message, may be a purpose or 
an emotion, but the search for living is an instinct. 

Stark Young. 



